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Southern Highlands Experiment 


OWN in the mountains of North Carolina is an 

enterprise aimed at improving both the savor 

and the substance of living for an entire region. Many 

individuals and institutions, among them Carnegie 
Corporation, have helped the work along. 

The central agency in this enterprise is the Farmers 
Federation. The Federation’s Educational and De- 
velopment Fund seeks to widen and develop an ex- 
periment that began thirty-three years ago as an act 
of faith. 

That faith had to do with human beings. It held 
that what a so-called “backward” region needed was 
not charity and palliatives, but a chance to release 
its own creative energies, to become aware of and use 
its Own community strength. 

At first, only one man held the faith. Today, the 
spirit animates an organization of 27,000 farmers. It 
is expressed in works of the utmost practicality, such 
as improving dairy cows, raising and marketing green 
vegetables, expanding schools, libraries and hospital 
services, training leaders, strengthening churches and 
giving a whole region a sense of direction and forward 
motion. 

The story begins with the Reverend James G. K. 
McClure. After study at Yale, Edinburgh and various 


German universities, he became a minister in a mid- 
western city. Then his health broke down. He went 
to Asheville, North Carolina, and in the healing air 
of the mountains regained his strength. 

Amidst some of the grandest scenery in America, 
he found mountain people often living in grinding 
poverty. They were out of the main stream of Amer- 
ican life, isolated, neglected, and their only hope 
seemed to be in outside help and charity. 

McClure’s faith ran deeper. He believed the an- 
swer to their plight lay at hand—in the land and in 
the people themselves. Forsaking his city pulpit, he 
sought his larger ministry in direct works among 
these mountain people. 

He found them a sturdy people, bowed down but 
not beaten by poverty. Many were descendants of 
soldiers in the Revolutionary War. They were not 
tenants or sharecroppers, but independent men and 
women who worked their own farms, high in the 
grandeur of mountain settings. Their problem lay in 
learning how to wrest a living from their sparse and 
stony acres. They needed to get away from the 
straight furrows and one or two standard crops that 
were all right for bottom lands but disastrous on the 
upper slopes. The whole region needed to learn what 











modern knowledge of growing and marketing could 
do to make their mountain farms productive. 

The first move among the farmers, with McClure’s 
help and encouragement, was to form their own or- 
ganization. They organized the Farmers Federation, 
a cooperative put together on the classic Rochdale 
pattern, and similar in purpose to the growing, mar- 
keting and service cooperatives set up by farmers in 
all parts of the country. 

First things came first. An improved strain of seeds, 
a truck to distribute supplies, eggs and chicks from 
hens of proven laying records—such things as these 
were immediate and pressing needs. As the Federa- 
tion caught on, as the farmers learned to plow and 
plant properly their steep mountain acres, the Federa- 
tion built warehouses, established collection routes, 
provided means to sell the things the farmers were 
producing. 


The Idea Becomes A Reality 


A new spirit quickened among the people—“If 
Dave Boyd can raise a hundred bushels of corn on an 
acre of that land of his’n, I can do the same on mine.” 
. « » “I never tried raising flower bulbs, but they tell 


me it’s a good cash crop.” . . . “The women like 
having a place where they can sell hooked rugs and 
some of the knitting they do.” 


Such were the comments heard around the Farmers 
Federation Cooperative. Very early, the Federation 
people saw one principle clearly. It takes money to 
build an egg hatchery, a seed-testing laboratory, a 
freezer-locker center, a food-processing plant, a feed 
mill, a fertilizer plant, a warehouse and distribution 
depot and so on. If someone could put up some “‘seed 
money” to try out new crops or new processes, to do 
necessary testing and exploring, the farmers could 
pick up the promising leads and enterprises and de- 
velop and expand them and carry them forward. The 
need was for some yeast, some “starter,” as the 
mountain people call it. 

That’s how the Educational and Development 
Fund was born. People from outside the region began 
to take an interest. They saw in this movement some- 
thing of great significance to all the southern high- 
lands and to the nation as a whole. These interested 
people wanted to lend a hand, and the Educational 
and Development Fund gave them an opportunity. 
Many individuals have contributed to the Educa- 


tional and Development Fund and grants have come 
from the Commonwealth Fund, the Kresge Founda- 
tion and other sources. Over the years, the Carnegie 
Corporation has made grants totaling $235,000. 

Use of this money is severely practical. ‘The Educa- 
tional and Development Fund acts as a kind of plans- 
and-training division for the Farmers Federation and 
lays out experimental projects to stimulate crops and 
industries that will bring best returns to the farmer. 
Once an experiment has proved its practicability, it is 
taken over and operated by the Farmers Federation. 

In practice, the Fund’s trail-blazing work helps to 
develop markets many times greater than the original 
investment. James McClure estimates that over the 
past twenty-five years every dollar spent by the Ed- 
ucational and Development Fund has resulted in the 
mountain people earning $24.44. 

One of the most remarkable features of the whole 
enterprise is the Lord’s Acre movement. This was 
started twenty-two years ago in the belief that it was 
just as important to develop the spiritual resources of 
the region as to develop the material resources. A 
self-help plan was conceived which it was hoped 
would strengthen the small, struggling churches and 
Sunday schools. 

The idea was that every member of the Sunday 
school or church should have a farm project. A child 
could set a hen and raise the chickens; a boy could 
raise a pig; a girl could raise a calf; a man might 
dedicate two or three apple trees, a patch of potatoes 
or an acre of corn. The produce would be sold and 
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the returns given to the church. 
Dumont Clarke, Mr. McClure’s 
brother-in-law, was persuaded 
to head up this movement. He, 
too, is a minister and from the 
beginning has served without 
pay. The first year six churches 
tried the plan. The next year 
forty churches used the plan. It 
strengthened churches, gavethem 
new life, and their members new 
interest and a new sense of com- 
munity participation. It enrolled 
young people and gave them the 
opportunity to work for the 
church. The idea caught on and 
under Mr. Clarke’s leadership 
spread through the mountains 
and outward to all parts of rural America. It is esti- 
mated that there are now some 10,000 rural churches 
of all denominations in the United States using this 
plan in one way or another. 

The Farmers Federation carries on its work in 
eighteen counties in western North Carolina with 
central headquarters in Asheville. It maintains 
twenty-three truck routes to bring supplies out to the 
farmers and in turn to carry their produce back to 
market. The Federation operates twenty-five ware- 
houses, dotted throughout a region slightly larger 
than the combined states of Connecticut, Delaware 
and Rhode Island. 

In 1952 the Federation did a total business of 
$7,200,000. Taking into account other related enter- 
prises, independent of the Federation but started or 
inspired by it, the total business that can be attrib- 
uted to the Federation rises to around $12,000,000. 
The Farmers Federation Cooperative is owned by its 
27,000 members. 


New Programs Reaffirm Basic Goals 


Each year, county and local units of the Farmers 
Federation hold large rallies and picnics that are 
highly popular as social gatherings and expressions of 
community spirit. The Federation is carrying on an 
extensive program to catch the interest of young 
people, help them to get a start with a dairy herd, a 
poultry flock or other enterprise and thus induce the 
ablest young people to come back from high school 
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or college and grow with the region, rather than seek 
opportunity elsewhere. 

The Farmers Federation cooperates with county, 
state and national officials. A recent report of the 
Educational and Development Fund looks back over 
some of the ground covered in the past thirty-three 
years and reaffirms its basic goals: 

‘When the Fund started, the mountain farmer 
living on an average net cash income of $86 per year 
had little hope. There seemed to be no way to break 
out of this extremely low scale of living. . . . 

**Today the whole point of view is changed. . . . 
The standards of quality in the growing of poultry, 
cattle and crops have all undergone revolutionary im- 
provement, and the spirit of accomplishment is alive 
all through the countryside. 

‘The Educational and Development Fund of the 
Farmers Federation is driving ahead on a program to 
develop markets and wealth-creating industries, to 
improve schools and health, and develop spiritual 
resources in the mountain counties of North Caro- 
lina. At the same time it proposes to train and develop 
men who will be capable of carrying forward this 
program. 

‘We have in action a practical program for build- 
ing up the income and self-respect of a people in the 
lowest income bracket, the southern mountaineers. 
These people have intelligence, courage and vigor. 
They possess the pioneer qualities out of which Amer- 
ica was created.” 








The late Frederick P. Keppel, for many years president of 
Carnegie Corporation, made a useful distinction between 
charity and philanthropy as practiced by the major founda- 
tions. He described an educational foundation’s goals as “‘con- 
structive rather than palliative.”’ Charity generally aims at the cure 
of social ills of which people are immediately conscious—for 
example, delinquency, disease or poverty. It is immediate, 
personal and direct. The approach of a foundation is more 
oblique because it is concerned with root causes rather than 
the effect of those causes. 

The new grants described on these pages reveal this approach 
in action. They concern teachers, religious leaders and higher 
education. The purpose of such grants is to contribute, not to 
the alleviation of the plights of some individuals, but to the 





advancement of society as a whole. 


Theological Study 


The minister in contemporary life is 
frequently asked to be all things to all 
men—preacher, spiritual leader, coun- 
selor, organizer, administrator, fund- 
raiser, as well as scholar, champion of 
social justice, part-time sociologist and 
general good fellow. 

What are theological schools doing 
to help their students put these mani- 
fold demands in focus? Aided by a 
$65,000 grant from the Corporation, 
the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools will undertake a thorough- 
going survey of Protestant theological 
education, with the dual objectives of 
revitalizing this area of education and 
helping schools to prepare more minis- 
ters who can provide the leadership 
they are increasingly called upon to 
give. The study is the first comprehen- 





sive examination of theological educa- 
tion to be conducted in two decades. 

Under the direction of H. Richard 
Niebuhr, professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Yale University Divinity School, 
the new survey will include a study of 
the curricula of accredited schools of 
theology. Plans also call for an exami- 
nation of the relation between the lay- 
man, the minister and the seminary, 
and a review of pre-seminary training. 

The proposed study throws into 
relief a two-and-a-half century change 
in American education—from colonial 
days when theological education and 
higher education were almost synony- 
mous to today when theological educa- 
tion stands as a separate and distinct 
field. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, many colleges— among them 


Harvard, William and Mary, Yale and 
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Princeton—were founded with the 
preparation of the minister as a large 
part of their purpose. Theological stud- 
ies, such as Hebrew, Bible and dog- 
matic theology, were an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, private instruction from estab- 
lished ministers, not connected with a 
college or a university, came to play a 
major role in theological education. 
One Nathaniel Emmons of Wrentham, 
Massachusetts, was credited with train- 
ing eighty-seven ministers in his life- 
time. Gradually, this form of instruc- 
tion developed into the formal theo- 
logical seminary of today. 

Leaders of the American Association 
of Theological Schools believe that this 
separation of theological education 
from general education exposes the 
seminary to the danger of losing con- 
tact with the life of the times. Under- 
lying plans for the new survey is the 
conviction that a fresh evaluation of 
theological education, in relation to 
the social needs it should be meeting, 
will lead to a more effective ministry. 


Teachers’ Insurance 


A recent Carnegie Corporation 
grant of $3,750,000 to the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 
carries forward a long-standing Car- 
negie interest in teachers’ pensions. 

The grant, which will be used to in- 
crease the TIAA’s reserves on policies 
issued between 1918 and 1936, also 
dramatizes the changing status of 
American teachers in the twentieth 
century—from a group lacking ade- 
quate financial safeguards for their 
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futures to perhaps the most widely 
protected, through present-day pen- 
sion plans, of all professional groups. 

The TIAA, a nonprofit legal reserve 
life insurance company, was founded 
by the Carnegie Corporation in 1918 
to provide planned retirement al- 
lowances for teachers. Actually, the 
TIAA is the outgrowth of another 
Carnegie organization, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, established by Andrew Car- 
negie in 1905 to provide free pensions 
for retiring college teachers. 

At that time, only eight institutions 
in the United States and Canada had 
pension plans, as contrasted with the 
778 colleges and universities using such 
plans today. The TIAA alone has 
83,000 policyholders in 634 colleges, 
schools, foundations and _ research 
agencies. 

In his letter of gift to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Mr. Carnegie wrote: “I 
have reached the conclusion that the 
least rewarded of all the professions is 
that of the teacher in our higher edu- 
cational institutions. . . . The con- 
sequences are grievous. Able men hesi- 
tate to adopt teaching as a career, and 
many old professors, whose places 
should be occupied by younger men, 
can not be retired. 

“T have, therefore, transferred. . . 
$10,000,000 . . . the revenue from 
which is to provide retiring pensions 
for the teachers of universities, colleges, 
and technical schools in our country, 
Canada and Newfoundland.” 

The rapid growth of college faculties 
meant that pension needs could not be 
covered by the Foundation’s limited 
endowment. This called for a gradual 
transition from wholly free pensions to 
retirement plans based on joint con- 
tributions from teachers and their in- 
stitutions. 

The Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association was established to 
meet this need. While the Foundation 
still continues payments on its own free 


pension list, no new names have been 
added to it since 1931. The total of 
Foundation payments now exceeds 
$62 million. Since its founding, the 
TIAA has paid out more than $100 
million in benefits. 

The new three-and-three-quarter 
million dollar grant, payable over a 
five-year period, brings to $17,163,659 
the amount the Corporation has voted 
to the TIAA in thirty-five years. 


Aid to Education 


Who is going to meet the skyrocket- 
ing financial needs of American col- 
leges and universities? Students al- 
ready are paying increased fees. Alumni 
already give generously to offset the 
detrimental effect of swollen enroll- 
ments and increased operating costs on 
the endowment dollar. 

But the financial needs of higher ed- 
ucation continue to impose demands 
that even the most generous individual 
donors cannot meet. Yet they must be 
met if the American system of higher 
education is to continue. 

Concern over this situation stimu- 
lated a group of eminent business 
leaders to consider ways in which 
American business might contribute to 
these growing needs. These considera- 
tions resulted in the establishment of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, which began operating in 1953. 

Acting as a national clearinghouse 
for the business and academic com- 
munities, the Council advises colleges 
and universities on opportunities for 
presenting their needs to business 
groups, promoting at all times direct 
and personal relations between the in- 
stitutions and the business groups. 

On the other hand, it assists busi- 
ness management in setting up pro- 
grams for giving funds to higher edu- 
cation and in securing professional as- 
sistance in evaluating appeals from 
colleges and universities. 

The Council is also trying to liberal- 
ize the purposes for which corporations 
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can vote funds to higher education; 
business gifts have frequently been re- 
stricted to specific research or training 
programs. The Council does not solicit 
or distribute contributions. It provides 
information and advice and, through 
its promotional work, tries to activate 
broader support for higher education. 

Headed by Wilson Compton, for- 
merly president of the State College of 
Washington, the Council’s offices are 
at 6 East 45th Street, New York City. 
Its board of directors includes eight 
college presidents and sixteen business 
leaders. 

Carnegie Corporation has granted 
the Council $150,000, payable over a 
three-year period, toward its adminis- 
trative expenses. The grant matches 
similar amounts voted to the Council 
by the Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation and the General Educa- 
tion Board. 


=. 


BOOKS ON PHILANTHROPY 


Two recent books offer new insight into the 
part philanthropy has played in American 
life. 

In The Role of Philanthropy in Civilization, 
published by Harper and Brothers, Arnaud 
C. Marts brings into focus the role and con- 
tribution of private philanthropy in the es- 
sential institutions of America, having to do 
with health, education, religion and the arts. 
He also points out how voluntary agencies 
in America are today carrying on activities 
backed by annual gifts of well over four 
billion dollars. 

Mr. Marts, formerly president of Bucknell 
University, is head of Marts & Lundy, Inc., 
one of the oldest fund-raising organizations 
in the United States. 

F. Emerson Andrews presents the findings 
of an informal investigation into patterns and 
motives of giving in Attitudes Toward Giving, 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
He addresses himself to such questions as 
“Do people give from a deep interest in im- 
proving the world or to avoid seeming like 
pikers?” “‘Are attitudes toward giving chang- 
ing because of expanded Government wel- 
fare programs?” 

A staff member of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, Mr. Andrews is a national authority 
on philanthropy. His other books include 














PERSONS @ PLACES 


Regional Libraries 
in Canada 


Libraries and iceboxes would ap- 
pear to have little in common. Yet a 
pamphlet recently received by the 
Corporation asks, quite pointedly, 
*‘Wouldn’t it be odd if you were to 
continue a long series of payments for 
a refrigerator and then didn’t use it? 
That, you say, would be ridiculous; 
yet that is what is happening in some 
parts of British Columbia with regard 
to library service.” 

The pamphlet, published by the 
Public Library Commission of British 
Columbia, urges more residents to 
take advantage of the services offered 
by the three regional libraries that 
their tax dollars support. Actually, 
tens of thousands do use these services; 
the pamphlet is simply an effective 
device to get more people to investi- 
gate their library resources. 

Carnegie Corporation, through its 
British Dominions and Colonies pro- 
gram, played a part in the story. In 
the early 1930’s, the Corporation gave 
the Commission $130,000 to experi- 
ment with a regional library for the 
Fraser Valley area, on the theory that 
several communities working together 
could support a library large enough 
to give them good service that singly 
they could not afford. 

The plan worked so well that the 
taxpayers not only in the Fraser Val- 
ley but also in the Okanagan area 
and Vancouver Island voted to oper- 
ate the libraries at their own expense. 
Today the three regional libraries are 
serving a combined population of 
more than a quarter of a million 
people through 103 branches, 263 
book-van stations and 232 school 
libraries. They have developed an 
annual book circulation of over a mil- 
lion volumes from a total collection of 
140,000 books. 


Any reader may borrow free any 
book located in his library district, 
and the library can borrow books for 
him from any of the major libraries in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The regional libraries of British 
Columbia proved to be such an effi- 
cient form of library organization for 
large rural areas that the system has 
been adapted in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. In addition, library adminis- 
trators from many parts of the world 
have studied the British Columbia 
system. 
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Travel Grant Deadlines 


Closing dates for receiving applica- 
tions for travel grants from scholars 
and administrators in the British Do- 
minions and Colonies have recently 
been established by the Corporation. 

Applications for travel early in 1955 
should reach the Corporation by 
April 1, 1954. For persons whose 
travel would begin in mid-1955, the 
closing date is October 1, 1954. 

Additional information on_ these 
grants may be obtained by writing to 
the Corporation for a descriptive pam- 
phlet. 
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THE CORPORATION TRUSTEES 


Charles M. Spofford 


Newest trustee of Carnegie Corpora- 
tion is Charles Merville Spofford, 
member of the New York law firm of 
Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & 
Kiendl, who was elected to the Board 
of Trustees at the annual meeting in 
November. 

As the first American appointed to 
the permanent organization then be- 
ing established under the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, Mr. Spofford served as 
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U. S. Deputy Representative on the 
North Atlantic Council and as Chair- 
man of the North Atlantic Council 
Deputies from 1950 to 1952. He is the 
author of several articles on NATO 
that have appeared in journals of inter- 
national affairs. 

Mr. Spofford was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He is a graduate of Yale 
College, where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He received an LL.B. 
degree from the Harvard Law School. 
During World War II, Mr. Spofford 
served as Staff Officer in the North 
African and Mediterranean Theater 
from 1942 to 1945, terminating his 
service with the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

Active in New York civic affairs, 
Mr. Spofford is a director of the New 
York chapter of the American Red 
Cross; a director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, having served as 
its president from 1946 to 1950; a 
trustee of the Juilliard Foundation; one 
of the organizers and a director of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe; 
and a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 


» 
Board Elections 


At the forty-third annual meeting of 
the Carnegie Corporation’s Board of 
Trustees held on November 17, R. C. 
Leffingwell was re-elected chairman of 
the Board. Mr. Leffingwell, a member 
of the Board since 1923, has served as 
its chairman since 1946. Mr. Leffing- 
well and Arthur W. Page, a trustee 
since 1934, were elected trustees for 
additional five-year terms. 

Nicholas Kelley was re-elected to the 
Executive Committee for a five-year 
term. Other members of the Commit- 
tee are: Elihu Root, Jr., chairman; 
Charles Dollard; Morris Hadley; Mr. 
Leffingwell; and Frederick Osborn. 
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The Finance Committee consists of 
Devereux C. Josephs, Messrs. Kelley, 
Leffingwell and Root, with Mr. Page 
continuing as chairman. 


* 


Congressional Inquiry 


On July 27, 1953, the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution, 
sponsored by Representative B. Car- 
roll Reece of Tennessee, authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
conduct an investigation of philan- 





Carnegie Corporation voted, out of 
its 1953-54 income, grants totaling 
$1,379,000 in the first quarter of its 
fiscal year, which began October 1. 
The Corporation’s disbursable income 
for the entire year is estimated at 
$6,778,000, with $1,007,000 set aside 
to meet commitments, including those 
for teachers’ pensions, incurred in 
previous years. 

Deducting this quarter’s grants, a 
balance of $4,392,000 remains to be 
appropriated in the following quarters 
of the fiscal year. It is the policy of the 
Carnegie Corporation to spend all its 
income in the fiscal year in which it is 
received. 

A complete listing of grants for each 
year is given in the Corporation’s 
Annual Report. Among the more 
significant grants approved in the last 
quarter are those listed below. 


United States 

American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools, for a study of theological 
education (see p. 4), $65,000. 

American Federation of Arts, for 
general support, $36,000. The Federa- 
tion is a national organization serving 
as a link between big-city art centers 
and the smaller museums and galleries 
across the country, offering traveling 


thropic foundations and other tax- 
exempt organizations. 

The committee, which has until 
January 3, 1955, to report its findings, 
plans to look into possible un-Ameri- 
can or subversive activities on the part 
of foundations or similar organiza- 
tions, and also to determine whether 
any of these organizations are using 
their resources for political purposes, 
propaganda or attempts to influence 
legislation. 

The Corporation staff has prepared 
a report covering typical years of 


NEW GRANIS 


exhibitions of art, special publications 
and other services to its members. Art 
shows for exhibit abroad are also ar- 
ranged. 

American Society for Engineering 
Education, for a study of how the 
problem of teaching humanities and 
social sciences is being handled by 
technical schools, $30,000. The survey 
will review approximately one-fourth 
of the nation’s 150 accredited engineer- 
ing schools, and will be directed by 
George A. Gullette, head of the De- 
partment of Social Studies at North 
Carolina State College. 

Council on Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, for general support (see p. 5), 
$150,000. 

Dartmouth College, for its program 
in Russian studies, $20,000. This pro- 
gram was started three years ago, aided 
by $50,000 from the Corporation. It 
includes courses by specialists in Rus- 
sian language, literature, history, polit- 
ical science and economics. 

Pennsylvania State University, for 
basic research on educational films to 
be conducted by the Instructional Film 
Research Program staff, $25,500. Al- 
though the use of educational films has 
increased steadily, there is still too 
little understanding of the qualities 
which make some films more effective 
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operation, as requested by the com- 
mittee’s research director. The com- 
mittee has announced that it wishes 
to study a number of such reports from 
foundations before scheduling any 
public hearings. 

The Congressional committee con- 
sists of Mr. Reece, chairman; Angier 
L. Goodwin; Wayne L. Hayes; Mrs. 
Gracie Pfost; and Jesse P. Wolcott. 
Mr. Reece was a member of a com- 
mittee, headed by the late Representa- 
tive E. E. Cox, which conducted an in- 
vestigation of foundations in 1952. 


than others as teaching devices. Pro- 
fessor C. R. Carpenter directs this ex- 
perimental work on fundamental prob- 
lems in film production. 

Practising Law Institute, for its edu- 
cational program for prosecuting at- 
torneys, $50,000. By means of an in- 
tensive summer course, the Institute 
gives prosecuting attorneys a back- 
ground for dealing with criminal mat- 
ters that they may not have acquired 
in their legal training and practice. 
The new grant is for scholarships and 
publication of material. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, to increase its reserves on 
specific annuity policies (see pp. 4-5), 
$3,750,000 on a five-year basis, at the 
rate of $750,000 a year. 


British Dominions and Colonies 

Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, for fellowships for scholars from 
the Dominions, $25,000. Fellows spend 
an academic year in residence and 
study at Chatham House, the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies at the Uni- 
versity of London, or at St. Anthony’s 
College, Oxford. 

Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, for a conference to be held in 
Pakistan in March on Commonwealth 
relations, $24,000. 





x) Voter’s Choice 


HAT determines a voter’schoice 

for president? Or, more specifi- 
cally, what factors caused fifty-five per 
cent of the voting public to cast their 
ballots for General Eisenhower in 
November, 1952? 

A team of social scientists will enter 
the domain of party bosses, campaign 
managers and political analysts with a 
forthcoming volume that throws new 
light on the 1952 presidential elections 
and also challenges some widely held 
theories of political behavior. 

Angus Campbell and his associates 
at the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan are currently 
preparing for press an analysis of a 
nonpartisan survey conducted at the 
time of the 1952 election under a 
$90,000 Carnegie Corporation grant. 
Using special sampling methods to 
get a representative cross section of 
citizens of voting age, the study prob- 
ably stands as the most exhaustive 
analysis of the presidential vote ever 
undertaken on a national scale. In 
addition to treating specific aspects of 
the election, it deals with forces that 
activated voters, public images of the 
candidates and parties, a comparison 
of the “old line” and shifting voters, 
and a breakdown, according to social 
and economic status, of the two parties’ 
constituents. 

In a recent interview, Campbell 
gave a short preview of some of the 
survey’s findings. On the basis of the 


survey’s data, he was asked to explain 
the Republican victory. “If we tried 
to pick out the one most important 
factor, I'd say it was the fortuitous 
conjunction of two important forces— 
candidate and issue—that made the 
landslide,” Campbell states. “The 
salient issue was foreign policy, in par- 
ticular the Korean war. The important 
fact about Eisenhower was that he was 
not only a popular and attractive 
candidate, he was also a military leader 
with broad international experience. 
Some people reasoned: Eisenhower is 
experienced in international and mili- 
tary affairs; therefore, he can do some- 
thing about the international situation 
and, specifically, about the Korean 
war. Stevenson was not commonly 
perceived as providing an answer to the 
problem of Korea and the cold war.” 

Campbell points out that, after the 
election, there was a widespread at- 
tempt to attribute the cause of the 
Republican victory to some particular 
group of voters—new voters, women, 
defecting trade unionists, farmers. But 
the survey’s data seem to indicate that 
it was not a shift in any one group, but 
a general shift pulling many different 
segments of the population—young 
voters, white collar people, people 
living in rural areas—into the Repub- 
lican column that caused the outcome. 

The statistics seem to be cutting 
through fairly prevalent assumptions 
about certain “blocs” of voters, es- 


pecially those associated with religious 
or occupational groups and tradition- 
ally connected with the Democratic 
party. For example, Catholic voters 
divided their support almost equally 
between the two parties although in 
earlier elections they had been strongly 
Democratic. People of low incomes 
gave the Republican candidate a 
majority of their votes for the first time 
in many years. Even labor union mem- 
bers were much less Democratic in 
their votes than they had been in 1948, 
although they still gave Stevenson a 
clear majority. 

Campbell suspects that the reason 
one finds large majorities of certain 
population groups voting for one party 
in preference to the other is not that 
these people are voting “‘as a bloc,” 
but that these people as individuals are 
reacting to the same environmental 
factors. ‘People decide individually. I 
doubt very much if the ordinary work- 
ingman, for example, votes as he does 
because he feels that workingmen as a 
group should vote in a certain way. 

*‘As long as most of the people in 
some occupational group see politi- 
cally relevant events in pretty much 
the same way they can be expected to 
vote the same way. When they begin 
to see things differently they will vote 
differently. They are then no longer a 
voting bloc because they no longer 
have common reactions to the factors 
that influence their votes.” 

Campbell reports that the complete 
study will be ready for distribution in 
May. “I say this with some relief,” he 
adds, “because we vowed we’d have 
it finished before the next election.” 
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